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Summer Services 


Many people from all over the country 
visiting New England this summer will find 
the following Unitarian churches open for 
summer services. A cordial welcome to 
attend is extended to all. 


Bar Harbor, Maine 
Services at 10.45 a. m. (D.S. T.) 

July 4: Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham, Can- 
ton, Mass. 

July 11: Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, Brookline, 
Mass. 

July 18: Rey. A. Powell Davies, Summit, 
NJ: 

July 25: Rev. Arthur N. Moore, Houlton, 
Maine. 

August 1: Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, Boston, 
Mass. 

August 8: Rey. William Safford Jones, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

August 15: Rev. Randall S. Hilton, Cas- 
tine, Maine. 

August 22: Rev. Stephen Hole Fritchman, 
Bangor, Maine. 

August 29: Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Boston, 
Mass. 

September 5: Rev. Vincent Brown Silli- 
man, Portland, Maine. 


Fairhaven, Mass. 

July 4: Rev. Owen Whitman Eames, 
Springfield, Mass. 

July 11: Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, Boston, 
Mass. 

July 18: Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

July 25: Rev. Lawrence Wesley Abbott, 
Roslindale, Mass. 

August 1: Bishop William F. Anderson, 
Athens, Tenn. 

August 8: Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

August 15: Rev. John Nicol Mark, Ar- 
lington, Mass. 

August 22: Rev. Ernest S. Meredith, 
Watertown, Mass. 

August 29: Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


Hampton Falls, N. H. 
Services at 11 a. m. 
July 4: To be announced. 


July 11: Rev. Duncan Howlett, Salem, 
Mass. (Special afternoon service at 
3.30.) 


July 18: Rev. Irving W. Stultz, Concord, 


July 25: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, 
Mass. ; 

During August and on the first Sunday 
in September: Rev. Howard L. Brooks, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


Littleton, N. H. 

The Littleton church will hold eight 
services, beginning July 11 and ending 
August 29. Four of these will be union 
services with the Methodist and Congre- 
gational churches. 

July 11: Rev. Irving W. Stultz, Concord, 

N. H. 
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July 18: Mr. Fletcher, Methodist minister. 
August 8: Mr. Goodwin, Congregational 
minister. 


Manchester, Mass. 
Services at 11 a. m. 


During July and August, Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Salem, Mass. 


Shirley, Mass. 


During August preachers will be: 

Rev. William Channing Brown, Little- 
ton, Mass. 

Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Charles P. Wellman, Woburn, Mass. 

Dr. Horace Westwood, Berkeley, Calif. 

Dr. George F. Patterson, Boston, Mass. 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


Services begin on Sunday, June 27. 
Rev. H. Edward Latham will preach 
through the month of July and Rev. John 
Nicol Mark, Arlington, Mass., will preach 
the last two Sundays in August. 


Warwick, Mass. 
Services at 10.45 a. m. (D.S. T.) 
July 4: Elbert W. Marso, vice president 
Worcester Conference. 
July 11: Rev. Henry G. Ives, Pittsfield, 
Mass. 
July 18: To be announced. 
July 25: Rev. Robert W. Jones, Wollas- 
ton, Mass. 
August 1: Rev. 
Quincy, Mass. 
August 8: Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
August 15: To be announced. 
August 22: Dr. Sydney B. Snow, presi- 
dent Meadville Theological School. 
August 29: Worcester Federation, Young 
People’s Sunday. 
September 5: To be announced. 
* * 


GREATER BOSTON SERVICES 


A list of Greater Boston churches which 
will hold summer services will be published 
regularly in the Saturday editions of the 
Boston newspapers, and the next issue of 
The Register will contain the full list. This 
is being published for the double purpose 
of acquainting Greater Boston people with 
the churches that will be closed for the 
summer and of bringing those that will 
hold summer services to the attention of 


visitors to the city. 
* * 


Arthur B. Whitney, 


SUMMER SCHEDULE 


Unitarian headquarters at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., announces that, 
through June, the office hours will be 9 
to 4 o’clock from Monday to Friday, in- 
clusive. A skeleton staff will be on duty 
until 5 o’clock Monday to Friday, and on 
Saturday from 9 till 1 o’clock. 

During July and August the building 
will be closed at 4 o'clock, Monday to Fri- 
day, and all day Saturday. 


FORTNIGHTLY PUBLICATION 


With this issue The Register will go on 
its usual fortnightly schedule for the sum- 
mer. The next issue will be dated July 8, 
and the remaining issues under this ar- 
rangement will be dated July 22, August 5 
and 19. With the September 2d issue the 
weekly schedule will be resumed. 

* + 


U. F. S. J. RESOLUTION 


The following resolution was passed at 
the Western Unitarian Conference meet- 
ing held in Chicago, Ill., May 18: 

The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice recommends to the Unitarian 
churches of the Western Conference active 
participation in community features to 
preserve and promote the educational ef- 
ficiency, democratic administration and 
non-sectarian ideals of the American public 
school system envisaged by the Unitarian, 
Horace Mann. 

* * 


ENCYCLOPEDIA NEEDED 


Proctor is in great need of a modern set 
of encyclopedias and the new ‘“‘Americana”’ 
seems to be the most desirable set at the 
present time. There is no provision for 
this cost in the present budget, and it is 
hoped that some Unitarian will be willing 
to donate the cost—$119.50—and have 
his name inscribed on this particular 
shelf in the library. 

Although school will not open until 
September, a special price has been made on 
this set which may not be available in the 
fall. 

The set now in the library is almost 
twenty years old, which is causing consid- 
erable handicap in the reference work for 
English, history, sciences and geography. 

* * 
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Woo a Muse 


Kenneth C. Gesner 


REGRET the radio. For one thing, it ruined my 
desirability as a cornetist. I used to be asked to 
gatherings and people hoped I would bring my 

cornet along. Now they hope I won’t, and all because 
they would rather twist the dial of a radio and listen 
to Heifetz or Ben Bernie. At least I was better than 
nothing. Altogether the radio has been very unkindly 
to us amateur musicians. 

I regret the movies. Formerly a drama-starved 
village would look forward in happy anticipation to 
the next histrionic effort of the local woman’s club 
or the First Parish young people. But now, with 
Garbo and William Powell on the Bijou screen, club 
spirit and civic pride must be invoked to get an 
audience when the local amateurs decide to try it 
again. 

I regret all the modern mechanical devices which 
go to discouraging amateur dabbling in the fine arts 
and encourage a supercilious and critical attitude in 
former appreciative audiences toward any but the 
best and most professional performances. For thus one 
of the most.important facets of human activity is 
closed to all except the really capable or extremely 
hard-shelled. These have proved body blows to the 
accomplishment, understanding and fun which come 
from dabbling in the fine arts. 

If the face of the amateur performer is to be saved 
there must be a differentiation between his efforts, 
dabbling in the fine arts, and the finished accomplish- 
ments of the professional. They are worlds apart 
and aiming in different directions. 

The direction of the work of the finished pro- 
fessional artist is outward. Through the perfection 
of his technique he endeavors to create in his audience 
or public a state of mind, a heightened consciousness, 
_a new viewpoint, a new understanding. 

How our lives are broadened by the great book 
wherein the author lays bare his own soul, wherein 
we are afforded a most intimate glimpse into his under- 
_standing of the world. A great picture is an experi- 
ence of seeing through new eyes alive to color and 
design and form. By its magic we see a sunset through 
the eyes of Turner or the poetry of the light on old 
brasses as Carlsen saw it. Albert Ryder’s dream pic- 
tures, Davis’s clouds, give us revelations we could 
never have seen through our own vision. We feel 
Van Gogh’s sullen rebellion within our souls, or the 
rare adventurous spirit of Cezanne. In the great 
poem we live anew. The passion for liberty tortures 
our hearts; we experience the bitter-sweet pangs of 
unrequited love. In all, our lives are broadened as a 
- capable technique makes us live the author’s ideal. 
For the accomplishment of the author’s purpose 


long years of study amounting to the complete devo- 
tion of a lifetime are necessary, a sacrifice impossible 
to the average man. Only thus does the artist ac- 
quire a tool that will express, alas, too imperfectly to 
a world of men the dream that glows within his mind, 
but forever eludes him in his search for perfect ex- 
pression. His problem is that of expression, to ex- 
press outwardly to the world the dream that is within 
his heart. 

But when we come to amateur dabbling in the 
fine arts there is another aim and direction no less 
worthy or exalted, if somewhat more selfish. The di- 
rection is now inner toward the dabbler. The pur- 
pose is not to please, instruct, inspire others, but rather 
to discover an inner wealth of spirit and understanding. 
Technical perfection is not necessary, but a deepened 
understanding and broadened life should be the re- 
ward. 

Our insistence that our amateur dabbling should 
edify or entertain others is one reason why there has 
been so little appreciative acceptance of it. Four 
years of violin lessons never charmed anyone, and my 
cornet performances, on which I never took a lesson, 
have been positively discouraged. One of the bétes 
noires of the ministry is simulating an appreciative 
audience to some doting mother’s prodigy progeny. 
The strain is simply terrific unless one is blessed with 
a Swami’s concentration which renders his psychic life 
impervious to immediate surroundings. 

Even though our modern culture is becoming pro- 
gressively wary of accomplished young ladies and par- 
lor elocutionists, there is a reward open to all that 
would dabble—that is the fun of the thing. What a 
pleasure it is for a few kindred souls to gather together 
and talk music or poetry, to discuss problems of 
technique, to condemn the masters or to praise them. 
What pleasant evenings may be spent around the 
piano singing and playing and the piéce de resistance is 
offered when the blushing composer, outwardly re- 
luctant, inwardly precipitous, is finally by dint of 
much coaxing induced to play something from her own 
pen. What happy memories are associated with ama- 
teur dramatics, even though the real enjoyment is 
limited to the cast and the immediate family. 

But even more than the fun, the actual doing of 
the thing leads to a heightened appreciation and 
keener understanding of art itself. There are two 
phases of an art, the first is the expression, but with 
it, and just as important, is the appreciation of that 
expression. One of the best ways to heighten this 
appreciation is actually to do the thing for one’s self, 
to know first-hand the difficulties and by them to 
measure the triumphs; having failed to accomplish, 
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to rejoice in the perfection of the master’s technique, to 
meet the work of art with an understanding that is 
born of direct experience. Too often critics lack just 
this that is necessary to give a real appreciation of 
what they are criticizing. As a disgruntled old painter 
once grumbled, “Critics are like eunuchs, they talk 
about what they cannot do.’”’ But to the dabbler, 
no matter how humble, there comes the added thrill 
denied to the pure listener, of understanding as a 
fellow performer; to know first-hand the difficulties of 
the passage which Heifetz executes with such seeming 
ease, or, having distorted the human form to suit the 
wildest of modernist painters, to observe how easily 
Sargent with a few strokes of the crayon achieves an 
almost perfection, or, having endured the perverseness 
of recalcitrant words, to marvel at the superb insou- 
ciance with which Walt Whitman dominates them. 

But the amateur artist has his own reward, the 
joy of having created something. In the account of 
the creation it is recorded how, after each act of crea- 
tion, God looked at what he had done and it was good, 
and when the entire work was completed—‘“‘And God 
saw everything that he had made and behold, it was 
good.” Even God found joy in creation. When he 
saw what he had accomplished, he was pleased with 
it. In the same divine spirit many an amateur has 
brought homea sketch from the fields, and after putting 
it in a frame and putting both on the mantelpiece has 
stepped back to see in true perspective what he had 
wrought, and as he looked there was echoed in that 
tiny heart something of the divine joy of creation. 
Like God, he gazed on his own work and found it good. 
And then as in the account in Genesis, even as the 
Creator looked, the need for something more became 
apparent, so brushes and palette must be gotten out 
and a touch added here and there. And as in the 
creation story, it was the final touch that ruined it 
all and destroyed the felicity of the Garden of Eden, 
so the picture must go the same way. As George In- 
ness said, “It takes two people to paint a picture, one 
to paint the picture and one to hit him on the head 
when he is through.” 

Something of the same joy of creation is known 
to the poet as from a welter of alphabet he pieces to- 
gether the right words in a frame of meter and rhyme. 
And though there may be long dreary stretches of 
undistinguished jingle there comes, must come, by 
the law of averages, the phrase inspired directly from 
the Muse. What a joy it is to let its grace cadences 
turn over in the mind which created them, much as a 
connoisseur rolls over an appreciative tongue the 
fragrance of some rare vintage. And when the evening 
shadows fall, and the house is empty of carping critics, 
I have taken my cornet from its, alas, dusty case and 
there, in one sharp, have created such music as would 
have ‘“‘won the ear of Pluto to have quite set free his 
half-regained Eurydice’’—or at least I thought so. 

But the chief end of all amateur endeavor in the 
arts is educative. The great justification of all such 
activity is that it broadens the soul, quickens the 
understanding, brings color, light and tone into an 
otherwise monotonous world. It prods lazy senses to 
an unaccustomed alertness and enlarges hitherto 
dormant powers of observation. In short, it helps to 
create a new world of color and form, tone and timbre, 
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for the dabbler to live in. This is the reward for 
time, too often according to the world’s narrow stand- 
ards, accounted wasted. 

“All the world’s a stage,” says Shakespeare. If it 
is, we are the playwrights and the producers. But 
what have we written? Too often it is a high-school 
play of colorless characters and childish plot, and the 
audience yawns and yawns, welcoming the final cur- 
tain out of sheer boredom. Sometimes tortured but 
undirected genius, dominated by the negative and sor- 
did, produces in life a Eugene O’Neill tragedy mas- 
querading under the name of realism, with morbid 
sets and characters snapping at each other, and the 
audience shivers and has to go out during intermission 
for a drink to cheer up. But some masters in living 
know how to produce a play so sweet and kindly, so 
lovely, desirable, that seeing it the audience cannot 
help but exclaim, “‘I’d like to live there; I’d like to 
know those people!” and even after the final curtain 
there still remains a warmth and glow from the 
loveliness of it all. 

Man wants a beautiful world. It is right; he 
should have a beautiful world and he can have it if he 
will start looking for it within and not without. He can 
find this desire of his heart in his own appreciation, 
capability and understanding. Nothing of itself is 
either beautiful or unbeautiful. It is the soul of man 
that gives to life its beauty. 

A trip of observation through a good collection 
of contemporary paintings and a careful noting of the 
selection of the subjects will at least start a train of 
thought in this direction. Things commonly thought 
beautiful are neglected. There are few pictures of 
great houses with beautiful sweeping lawns and care- 
fully kept trees; the vista from a lofty eminence, so 
striking to the Rotarian, seems to attract but little the 
artist’s eye. But things commonly thought unbeauti- 
ful, sordid and ugly, come in for more than their share 
of attention. The view from a garret window across 
a maze of roofs and chimneys can with the eye of an 
artist be interpreted as a most beautiful thing; for 
the roofs form planes and they are varied in color 
and can be worked into an entrancing pattern. The 
Centerville National Bank, the A. & P. store, the gas 
station, when understood and interpreted, can be 
made into a “‘thing of beauty and a joy forever.’’ The 
sunlight on the smoke and steam of the freight yards, 
the waterfront, a wind-swept hillside, a shack on the 
outer beach, all are capable of beauty under the magic 
touch of the real artist. 

Amateur painting and a study of these laws of 
beauty help tell, in the convincing terms of first-hand 
experience, that beauty is not limited to a few things 
commonly called beautiful, but that it is everywhere 
that there is an appreciative eye. The apple tree in 
the back yard is not a poorly kept thing with dead 
branches, but a mystery of weird design capable of most 
any interpretation. The sunlight reflected from the 
white house across the street is not just white, but 
myriad colors too elusive ever to be captured on 
canvas. 

This line of investigation is constantly opening 
new vistas. New ideas come with progression. We 
see world after world that we had never dreamed 
existed before. We catch new glimpses of that in- 
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finite beauty that is in the soul, beauty not only of 
color but of design and balance, contour and line, 
whereby the most seemingly unbeautiful objects 
such as an arrangement of ash cans have as much 
beauty as some of the statues on Boston Common or 
things otherwise thought beautiful. With progression 
there are hints and glimpses of future vision which 
_ point forward to unknown and infinite possibilities 
of a world of beauty. 

This goes not only in painting, but in any art 
worthy of the name. 

The ancient theologians held that the original sin 
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was disobedience. It may have been in the ancient 
days, but times have changed, and this paper holds 
that the original sin of today is blindness. It laments 
that men are willing to lead analid lives, blind to color, 
deaf to tone and dumb to rhythm, when the world 
shines with color, sings with tone and swings in rhythm. 
Salvation in this theology is erotic. The penitent 
must come clad not in sackcloth and ashes with-.a 
“culpa mea” on his lips, but with garlands in his hair, 
a zither (or cornet) in his hand, verses of his own mak- 
ing on his lips, bedecked and bedizened and bedight— 
he must woo a muse. 


Must Religion Reject Capitalism ? 


Harvey Swanson 


AM sure there are a great many thoughtful 
religious people, among them our late editor, 
Norman Hapgood, who are not satisfied with the 

common assumption made by religious radicals that 
capitalism and religion are utterly incompatible. 

To condemn our economic order as it now func- 
tions is not the same as to condemn capitalism as such. 
It is quite possible that the most objectionable fea- 
tures of our present economic life are remediable; 
indeed, it may even be that capitalism lends itself 
to reform and improvement which promise greater 
benefit in the long run than any attempt to substitute 
any other system for it. 

To some, it may seem that the utter rejection of 
capitalism is the only position compatible with the 
strict ethical teaching of Jesus. For those who take 
this position we must have the greatest respect; but 
hardly anyone lives up to it. We can hardly reject the 
whole of capitalism without cutting ourselves off 
completely from society, even retreating into some 
monastic shelter where the affairs of the market-place 
are mercifully excluded from our gaze. But such an 
escape is not escape at all. For most monasteries are 
quite dependent upon revenues derived in the last 
analysis from the transactions of the market-place. 
To insist that Jesus’ teaching requires us to separate 
ourselves completely from the working life of capi- 
talism is, I believe, to impute a purely monastic 
mind to Jesus. Such a mind he never had. 

The problem of Christianizing the economic order 
is essentially different for us from the problem of war. 
War is not capable of reform or improvement. War 
is, by its very nature, an utter denial of all that Jesus 
taught. It has no redeeming feature. We cannot hope 
to correct anything in the process of war. The only 
thing we can do is reject it, utterly and entirely. A 
Christian is compelled to be a pacifist, in the sense of 
rejecting war as a method of settling international 
disputes. Nothing can be said in defense of it. The 
position of every Christian must, therefore, be an 
absolute position on war, in so far as one pretends to 
accept and follow the teaching of Jesus. But this is 
not true on the problem of the econumic order. In 
dealing with war, we are dealing with a process of 
wholesale destruction which has in it no redeeming 
features. In dealing with our economic system, we 
are dealing with the ways and means in which all per- 
sons make their daily bread. It is not a wholesale de- 


structive system; it is a living constructive system. 
There may well be faults, frictions, conflicts, injustices, 
init. But we cannot say of it, as we say of war, that 
we will have nothing to do with it. We must ap- 
proach it with a desire to assist it in its essential task 
of feeding, clothing and housing all men. Unlike the 
process of war, the process of our economic system is 
doing a constructive work, day in and day out. How- 
ever imperfectly it may function, it is doing some- 
thing constructive every day. Our task is to under- 
stand its workings, correct its faults, remove its in- 
justices, and fill its working with spiritual purpose and 
meaning. 

In fact, one could draw a perfect analogy be- 
tween the family and the economic system. One 
could condemn capitalism because it is founded upon 
self-interest. But one could likewise condemn the 
family because in so many cases it is based upon 
physical attraction, nay, upon sex. Sex, in its cruder 
manifestations, is selfish, destructive and unspiritual. 
So self-interest in capitalism is in many ways selfish, 
destructive and unspiritual. But we could hardly have 
the family without some element of sexual attraction 
between husband and wife. And self-interest in the 
economic system fulfills something of the same func- 
tion. We can reshape, reform, guide, control and 
spiritualize sex in the family; why can we not do the 
same with self-interest in the economic world? We 
need not destroy the family in order to correct the 
abuses of sex; so we need not destroy capitalism in 
order to correct the abuses of self-interest. 

Kirby Page has listed specifically four reasons 
why religion cannot be compatible with capitalism. 
If he is correct, then, of course, we are wrong. But 
what are these four reasons which he advances? He 
says: 

“The four aspects of the present economic order 
which in combination make capitalism incompatible 
with high religion are these: 

(1) Private ownership of natural resources and 
other essential industries, and their operation for 
private gain. 

(2) The assumption that the individual is justi- 
fied in seeking unlimited wealth and privilege, even 
though multitudes of his fellows exist in poverty. 

(3) The exaltation of the competitive struggle, 
with its doctrine of the survival of the fit. 

(4) The dual practice of utilizing the government 
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as a means of securing special privileges, and at the 
same time insisting that the state keep hands off the 
competitive struggle with its resultant exploitation.” 
(“Individualism and Socialism,” p. 3038.) 

Can we answer these four points? We believe 
the answers are almost obvious. The first objection, 
that natural resources and essential industries are 
privately owned and operated for private gain, is one 
that need not continue to be an objection. It will not 
seriously disturb, indeed, it will materially assist, the 
functioning of capitalism to place all natural resources 
under public management and public ownership. 
Forests, minerals, water power, and the basic wealth 
of nature which is in no way the result of any man’s 
industry or resourcefulness, should properly be in 
the hands of government. Economic opinion is 
rapidly moving to this conclusion. Indeed, it has 
always been the opinion of many thoughtful econo- 
‘mists. And in so far as the phrase “essential indus- 
tries’ applies to natural monopolies, these should also 
be placed under public ownership. There is abundant 
evidence in all recent studies of our modern economy 
to show that the presence of these natural monopolies 
has helped to disturb and disrupt the functioning of 
capitalism itself. It is to the advantage of capitalism 
that monopolies should be eliminated, either by disso- 
lution or by the simpler and less difficult method of 
turning them over to public management and owner- 
ship. Monopolies and natural resources are simply 
not proper fields for private initiative. 

The second objection, that capitalism encourages 
extremes of wealth and poverty, is one that can be 
corrected. An adequate social security program, 
coupled with effective income and inheritance tax 
laws, is the obvious solution. This will not destroy 
capitalism; it will assist it. 

The third objection, that capitalism unduly 
exalts the competitive struggle, with emphasis upon 
the survival of the fittest, is essentially a matter of 
emphasis. Our economic world is not actually a world 
of jungle conflict: We are learning through the hard 
school of experience that competition implies also co- 
operation. The effective functioning of capitalism 
depends upon a wide and fair distribution of income 
and wealth. The old ideas of capitalism, which did 
emphasize the ruthless character of competition, are 
simply not true. It goes without saying that we need 
to control competition in its unsocial aspects, even 
as we control sex in its unsocial aspects; but both are 
driving forces, not evil in themselves but evil only in 
their misdirection. In fact, one of the serious faults of 
our modern economy is that we have destroyed com- 
petition in many fields; we need a rebirth of real 
competition in many areas now dominated by large 
units. 

The final objection of Mr. Page, that capitalism 
has been Janus-faced to government, is a valid and 
true objection. It must be corrected. It can be cor- 
rected. It is being corrected to some extent by the 
present Administration. 

It is no solution to say that we should simply turn 
to “socialism.” It is quite possible that the greed of 
men may find equally destructive outlets in a socialistic 
system. The possibilities of the destructive wielding 
of power in any collective system are alarming to 
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contemplate. It is not noticeable that Russia gives a 
more spiritual content to life than America or Eng- 
land. And certainly contact with army life will 
quickly destroy the illusion that in a perfectly collec- 
tive society greed and the competitive struggle are 
absent. Sometimes these evils reveal themselves 
under such conditions in even more destructive forms 
than in a capitalistic society. 

In other words, religion has a large task to per- 
form within capitalism, before it breaks with it com- 
pletely and advocates the substitution of another 
system. The task which religion has before it is to 
combine the motive of love with the guidance of in- 
telligence. Most preachers do not understand the 
basic working of our economic society. They see a 
few of the evils, and they leap to the conclusion that we 
should do away with capitalism entirely. This is 
neither reasonable nor intelligent. It is exactly as if 
one were to do away with the family because family 
life has its evils, or do away with the Bible completely 
because we cannot accept it as the Fundamentalists 
who hold it to be entirely true and unerrant. In the 
Bible, we deal with a living book; in the family, we 
deal with a living unit; so in capitalism, we deal with 
a living organism. Our crying need of the day is for 
intelligence, to see wherein we can change and improve 
our living capitalistic society. This should be the joy 
and pride of liberal minds. 

The real issue before Unitarians today, as some 
of us see it, is not so much an irrelevant concern 
with organizational details at 25 Beacon Street as it is. 
a concern that we should bring to bear the same in- 
telligence and the same liberality of outlook on our 
economic thinking as we have in the past on our theo- 
logical thinking. Are we destined forever to be in the 
rearguard of those who feel some conscience about 
economi¢ life? Is our church ever to be identified with 
the upper middle class and reflect blindly its economic 
views? I plead for intelligence in our economic 
thinking, neither the doctrinaire attitude of the so- 
cialist, nor the “die-hard” attitude of the complete 
reactionary. Thus far, we Unitarians have been tragi- 
cally divided between those who are extremists to the 
left and those who are extremists to the right. I plead 
for that intelligence that will apply to our modern 
economy the same rigorous and scholarly criticism 
that our distinguished predecessors applied to the 
Bible. 

* * * 
TIDES 

Helen M. Tate 
Forever the sea running with outstretched hands 
To tell of its musical mastery of space 
Half expresses the tide’s insistent urge of grace, 
Then, hushing to whispers, withdraws from the eager lands. 
It holds a secret once known by rocks and sands 
Which have lain beneath its touch and felt it trace 
The lustre of longing upon earth’s tear-stained face 
That only the patience of eons understands. 
And I, with the tides of my being as ceaselessly drawn 
To finding the wonder of life—to cup the divine, 
Catch the beat of the sea in my heart and the song of the sod 
While a melody strikes from the bells of stars that shine 
To ring the way in my mind to the broad bright dawn, 
And I know that the oneness of voice I hear is God. 

Isles of Shoals. 
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| Religious Education at the Crossroads—II 
George A. Coe 


M I at this moment discussing religion and re- 
ligious education? Yes. For religion has to 
do with the meaning of life, and religious edu- 

cation has to reveal meanings and to create new 
meanings. Now, the meanings of life are determined 
by what we can voluntarily do, and by the results that 
flow from our voluntary acts. If there were any such 
thing as complete passivity we could derive from it 
no meaning at all. Note, now, that a class distribu- 
tion of power is a class limitation of the possibilities 
of voluntary action. This statement applies alike to 
individuals and, as we have seen in the case of the 
wastage of natural resources, to generations yet un- 
born. What the race can do in its future totality is 
therefore in question, and hence the meaning of his- 
tory is involved. This is the reason why religion does 
and must concern itself somehow with the conflict 
structure of society. 

Religious education is at the crossroads because 
the inevitable conflict is developing, coming to the 
surface, and revealing as never before an inescapable 
either-or. Religious education undertakes to pro- 


/ mote purposes that are thoughtful, intelligent, and to 
' the utmost aspiring. That is, it has to do with the 


growth of power in individuals and in groups. It seeks 
to increase the power of certain kinds of persons and 
groups, and to decrease the power of others. Of its own 
nature, therefore, it is in and of the class conflict. 

Does this sound like a secularizing of religion? 
Does it seem to say that religious education has to do 
with man rather than with God? Why do I not affirm, 
as some are doing, that the great need is a recovery 
and quickening of belief in God? Are not the motiva- 
tion and the empowering of our pupils to flow from a 
God-consciousness, and if they have this are they not 
already masters of circumstance? Let us face these 
questions, beginning with the last. Is it true that 
God-consciousness will make our pupils masters of 
circumstance? Here is a family in which there are 
church-school pupils from fourteen to sixteen years of 
age who need further schooling. The family income 
is twenty dollars a week when work is plentiful, at 
other times less than this. In what sense would a 
lively faith in God on the part of these children and 
their parents make them masters of circumstance? 
It might make them patient; it might deter them 
from illegal or violent acts; but would it keep the 
children in school and out of the factory? What, 
indeed, is the relationship between God and family 
income? That there is some relationship is not denied, 
but it needs to be searched out lest what we think is 
God should become a refuge from our problems in- 
stead of a solution, and lest piety should be substituted 
for righteousness. 

To the question whether a quickening of belief in 
God is not the greatest need in religious education, the 
answer.is, What kind of God have you in mind? Any 
notion of the divine character that we entertain is 
certain to reflect a quality that men already have wit- 
nessed in one another. The psychology and history 
of religion are clear upon this point. It is true that 


attributing a quality to God enhances its influence over 
human life, but it is equally true that whatever suf- 
focates a quality in men works against belief in a God 
of this kind. For example, if, as some say, and as our 
War Department assumes, war-making is a permanent 
characteristic of humanity, then, of course, there is 
no such God as Christian Churches have proclaimed. 
Hither wars will cease or belief in the Christian God 
will cease. More than this; what applies to war ap- 
plies to the class structure of society. If the need to 
feed one’s family, the need to educate one’s children, 
the need of sustenance for learning, art, and religion— 
if these needs never are to connote power to take what 
is needed because it is needed, that is, if ethical values 
are to be permanently separated from power, this 
will reflect itself in what men believe about ultimate 
reality. They will believe that ultimate reality is not 
ethical. We are, in fact, living in a social order that 
automatically is suffocating the faith that we thought 
we had achieved or received by revelation. Therefore 
belief in God is not entitled to priority over the ob- 
served fate of values. In fact, theistic faith, if it is 
to endure, must draw its sustenance from values 
experienced in conduct that is reconstructive of the 
common life. ; 

But some voices are saying that religion and the 
Church should be above the conflict. Are there not 
faults on both sides? it is said. Are not our weapons 
spiritual rather than carnal? Is not our general social 
function performed if we induce an encompassing 
benevolence of heart? That there is some truth in this 
reasoning may gladly be granted. Somehow religion 
does seem to involve living in eternity now. Never- 
theless, churches never are above the class conflict. 
They cannot be, for as possessors of property, as 
employers, and as makers of budgets, they have in 
their hands a part of the power that is perhaps to be 
redistributed. Consider, too, their social make-up 
and the personnel of boards of control. A social.selec- 
tion upon a class basis stands out here in spite of all 
our desire that it should not be. Consider, finally, both 
the emphases and the silences of preaching and teach- 
ing. No, the churches and the education that they 
offer are not above the class conflict, and they cannot 
be. 

What then? Are we going to continue indefinitely 
the present unavowed, unintentional, and mostly un- 
conscious support of the social status quo? Are we 
always to practice this religious naiveté, and pass it 
on through religious education? Apparently not. 
Already religion shows unmistakable signs of a 
divided selfhood that reflects the class conflict. We 
shall grow more and more conscious of the issue that 
is being forced upon us, mostly against our will, and 
we shall move in one direction or another. That is, 
religious education in every denomination will move 
either to the right or to the left. It will either defend 
and consolidate its present reciprocity with the powers 
of this world, or, committing itself to a redistribution 
of power, it will ally itself with the class that now 
lacks power both within the Church and outside it. 
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The religious education that moves to the right 
will emphasize one or more of these things: the Church 
and churchmanship; correct beliefs, whether orthodox 
or liberal; withdrawal from strife by mystical com- 
munion with God; condescending kindness to the 
unfortunate; the refinement of life through highly 
generalized sentiments of the ideal. Thus the spiritual 
life will be abstracted from the particular, mundane 
concerns of society; consequently the present divided 
self of religion will become more pronounced. But 
realization of this truth will be avoided by a kind of 
encystment of religious societies—they will become 
clubs of the spiritually élite. 

On the other hand, the religious education that 
moves towards the left will stimulate pupils to action, 
difficult action, within the concrete actualities of the 
social order. For example, in pursuit of world peace 
it will find itself no longer acquiescing in modern 
nationalism. There will be ever-increasing dissent 
from the ideas of power that now control state action, 
and sooner or later there will be active opposition. 
Government, as we know it, is in the main government 
by privileged classes for their own benefit. When we, 
the people, hunger and thirst for peace, what do we do? 
As yet we cry “Please, please!” to powers that only 
half disclose themselves. They respond with peaceful 
words plus armaments, plus military training in civil 
institutions, plus propaganda to the effect that the 
war-makers are the true peace-makers! Leftward- 
moving religious education will seek peace by taking 
power away from the war-makers. Such education 
will sooner or later refuse out and out to acquiesce in 
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the capitalist economic order. Our teaching already 
avows ethical principles that by implication condemn 
the system of private profit. This implication is now 
in process of being developed into an explicit con- 
viction. When it is ripe it will promote action that 
intends a redistribution of power in our society. This 
will not be a descent into secularism, however, for the 
church groups that most definitely are moving in this 
direction are also most definitely engaged in rescuing 
worship from formalism and mere sentimentalism. 
In this entire leftward process, wherever it is most 
alive, the churches, now separated from the masses, 
will draw near to them. It will be found that the ery 
for economic justice and the thirst for God converge. 

Who will go to the right and who to the left, I do 
not undertake to predict. What has been said is that 
religious education is bound to become more explicit 
as to the meaning of life, and that this will necessitate 
a movement in one direction or the other. I cannot 
forbear to point out, however, that religious liberalism 
has a peculiar relation to this problem. For liberalism 
has insisted upon three permanently dynamic social 
principles: first, that religion must be objective-minded, 
employing scientific method, and always respecting 
the concrete; second, that religion must be ethical 
through and through; third, that our traditional 
ethics, derived largely from oriental social systems and 
from metaphysical dogmas, must be humanized. 
How can these principles be put into action without 
moving towards a basic redistribution of power over 
human life? The teachers of both adults and youth will 
need to know your answer. 


Three Big Things 


George Lawrence Parker 


VAGUE wonder has been in my mind if some- 


thing might not be said bigger than “the nomi- 


nees and the issues.”’ I have doubts if I am the 
one to say that bigger thing; but an attempt may be 
made. 

First: The liberal expression of faith, in the Uni- 
tarian format, must come out of the present situation 
with an increased vision of its worthwhileness. To 
suffer one iota’s loss of the extreme values wrapped 
up in the free approach to truth would be tragedy in- 
deed. These values are sensed and realized today as 
never before, by thinking men everywhere, and by 
hungry men and women. Books, magazine articles, 
serious pronouncements by scientists, poets and edu- 
cational leaders are saying little more and little less 
than what is taken for granted by our Unitarian body, 
inherent in its tradition and lodged in its very essence. 
To let anything dampen our fires just when the blaze 


is spreading abroad will be so sad a loss of oppor- | 


tunity as to be immeasurable. 

Second: The liberal expression of faith must find 
a way to be more than an “expression.”” It must pro- 
vide a sense of home for the soul. It must build a 
shelter and provide a sense of complete homelikeness 
for the distracted spirits of men and women of today. 
If we are an “‘expression’’ only, a sort of free-thought- 
and-free-speech dictionary of spiritual realities, we 


need not be surprised if cozier, more homelike bodies 
pull humanity more strongly to their hearth-stones. 
Let us by no means lose the right and power of ex- 
pression for its own sake, but let us build, forever build, 
a spiritual home for men 

“Who are homesick in their homes, and strangers under 

the sun, 
And lay their heads in a foreign land whenever the 
day is done.”’ 

No one asks for any mere sense of protection, nor 
for a snug and cozy atmosphere of finality; but a 
spiritual home built out of liberalism’s unlimited ma- 
terials is the crying need, not only for people already 
in our churches, but for millions outside. The world 
needs today a housing pro. for countless hosts 
who realize ournewwold” The unhoused faith of 
millions cries out for a roof-tree! Our Unitarian blue 
print is one of the few hopes left for all such, and unless 
the cathedrals (of thought and faith) are soon built, 
these humans will be left to wander in loneliness and 
darkness. Free thought, free faith, free expression, 
these are things of imperishable splendor. But with- 
out free building and actual construction they cannot 
satisfy. No cathedrals of stone, no additional churches, 
are now ours to build, save here and there as needed. 
But a “building not made with hands,” a substantial 
architected home—that is our chief task! Those of us 
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who know personally or historically the new truth of the 
last fifty years’ development know full well that most 
_ of it has no home and is undomesticated. It is ours 
_ to house it and make it available for humanity. 


Third: The one thing we should do, or should start 


to do, is to create an enthusiasm unparalleled hereto- 
fore. 
' match that freedom with enthusiasm is a mystery! 


How any church with our freedom can fail to 


Let us not stop to define enthusiasm; the thing is plain 
enough. And that thing we must have or we are lost. 
It cannot be compressed into one day of meeting. It 
cannot be compassed by the election of any one man. 


All of us have got to be elected to it and by it. Here 


are over three hundred churches and, let us say, one 
hundred and fifty thousand people, plus all first-cousin 
Unitarians who claim but do not act their kinship— 
their name is legion. Here is a vast host. The whole 
thing called “modernity,” in its best sense, is freely 
accepted by them. And yet, and yet, we use the tool 
of complacency and keep enthusiasm enshrined in a 
far past. If liberalism is now on a sit-down strike it 
has chosen the one most inopportune moment in all 


An Alliance 
Edith 


HEN you know that I was present at the birth 
of the National Alliance on September 20, 
1878, you may think that I must have been 
born before the flood. It happened in this way. The 
National Unitarian Conference in those early days 
used to meet every two years at the large and spacious 
United States’ Hotel, Saratoga Springs. Delegates 
were sent to these conferences from nearly all the 
Unitarian churches in the United States and Canada. 
That year—1878—our own little church sent my 
father as delegate, and I accompanied him. One 
memorable afternoon during that eventful week there 
seemed to be a little unusual excitement in the hotel, 
and we soon learned that the women delegates were 
to meet in the large parlor and organize a society of 
their own. 

The majority of the ministers seemed to be 
slightly amused, and to be rather skeptical as to results. 
Why, they asked, did women want a separate or- 
ganization? Could they not work with the men and 
accomplish just as much? 

But the women themselves were full of enthu- 
siasm and courage. Many of them seemed to look in- 
to the future and to see what wonderful results could 
be obtained from united, systematic work. Fifty- 
seven years is a long distance for one’s mind to travel 
backward, and the old-time pictures “which hang on 
memory’s walls’ are very faint and indistinct. So that 
I cannot recall very clearly what was said and done at 
that memorable meeting. But there is one person 
who stands out very distinctly, and that is Miss 
Abby May of Boston, who was the first president of 
the Alliance. She was a typical Bestonian, much 
interested in all reforms, including dress reform. At 
that time, in the seventies, the hoop skirt and bustle 
were still somewhat in evidence, and the women’s 
dresses were very elaborate and frilly. I can still see 


_ Miss May as she stood before that large audience, tall 
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history for this kind of inaction. If we cannot see the 
need of a huge and real enthusiasm now, one wonders 
when we will see it, if ever! 

And this enthusiasm is not a matter of one large 
gathering in Boston, nor of a new president. It isa 
matter of individual ministers afire with a new conse- 
cration to our new materials of truth, and of parishes 
and people committed to giving house-room to truth’s 
yet wandering and homeless visions. 

It is not a leader or leaders we want, but an in- 
timate and burning knowledge of where we are going 
together; a sense of direction on a living road. What I 
yearn for above all things else is worthwhileness, 
building rather than expression, an enthused con- 
sciousness of possession and direction. 

For these things men are waiting, waiting not for 
one leader but for one countless host, so united that 
they will perforce lead their leader! And then at last, 
as Chesterton said, 

“Home at last in the evening, home shall all men come, 

To a fairer place than Eden and a taller town than 

Rome!” 


Reminiscence 


Howard 


and slim with a perfectly plain straight dress and 
jacket of Quaker gray—no frills, no furbelows whatso- 
ever. In spite of her extreme simplicity she looked 
very distinguished and made a fine appearance. 

There were some notable persons attending the 
conference that year. ° 

I can recall Ralph W. Emerson, whose serene, 
spiritual face was like a benediction. He was an 
old man then, and was attended by his daughter Ellen, 
who was as plain and simple as her father, and as un- 
adorned as Miss May. 

Then there was John D. Long, who later was 
Governor of Massachusetts and Secretary of the 
Navy during Theodore Roosevelt’s administration. 
He was rather below the medium height, and at one of 
the evening meetings he was the chief speaker, and was 
introduced by the president of the conference as the 
man “who will give you the long and the short of it.” 

The Alliance has been in existence over half a 
century now, and wonderful results have been accom- 
plished. Its ideals have been ‘‘consecration and ser- 
vice.” By the courage, devotion and hard work of 
the members of different branches, many weak and 
struggling churches have been kept alive. Helping 
hands have been held out to assist in carrying on the 
work of many needy and worthy causes. But greatest 
of all has been the loyalty and devotion of the many 
hundreds of its members. 

As Miss Abby May once said, “We are a band 
of fellow workers, working as Christ taught his dis- 
ciples to work, together, with one mind and spirit, 
though in many and different channels and by many 
and different methods.” 

I will close this rather rambling sketch with this 
quotation: 

“Coming together is a beginning. 
Working together is progress. 
Keeping together is success.’”’ 
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GOOD EXAMPLES OF BAD THINGS 


HIGH elected official of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts in a brief speech at a recent 
meeting where he was representing the Gover- 

nor, said the Communists had gone into Spain and 
ruined that country. The speech was not vicious, but 
it left the impression of simple and dangerous ignor- 
ance in the speaker. When in a public address a va- 
cant mind gropes for ideas the result is commonly a 
repetition of a few formulae or words which have 
been drilled into the speaker. So in this case the words 
“Bolshevism,” ‘“CCommunism” and ‘Atheism’? were 
meaninglessly repeated. 

When it was suggested to the speaker that per- 
haps the problem in Spain had ramifications of which 
he is not aware he replied: ‘I do not believe it can be 
disputed that the recent revolution in Spain was 
started by a group of sixty Communists who went 
from Russia to Spain, and as a result we have a Godless 
Spain as well as a Godless Mexico. Certainly we have 
every reason to be fearful of Communism, Bolshevism 
and Atheism.’’ Note the refrain, then think carefully 
about that whole statement and remember that it 
comes from one of the half dozen highest elected of- 
ficials of a great American state! 

We do not mean to defend those social or philo- 
sophical viewpoints which give him so much fear, but 
to suggest that to meet the problems which give rise to 
them with fanatical simplicity will do no good. To 
hurl opprobrious epithets at everybody and every 
movement with which one is not in full accord is to 
breed unreasonableness and foster ignorance both in 
oneself and in the objects of attack. The greatest 
danger to American life at the present moment lies in 
those institutions and organizations which drill into 
their people the belief that whoever is not for them is 
wholly bad; that all our social and intellectual prob- 
lems would be solved if those outside would only come 
into the fold. A newspaper man, working in adver- 
tising, said to the writer not long ago: “Don’t you 
think all the world’s ills would be settled if the per- 
secution of Roman Catholics were stopped?” Numer- 
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ous religious bodies and other organizations seek to 
perpetuate similar astounding destitution of under- 
standing. All are dangerous, and the more powerful 
they are, the more dangerous. 

Apparently our state official did not stop to reflect 
upon certain implications of his remarks. Conditions 
must be thoroughly rotten in any country, if sixty per- 
sons from a foreign country with a wholly foreign 
political philosophy can come in and start a major 
revolution. We agree, conditions were rotten, but we 
find difficulty in understanding why, if Communists 
started the revolution, the relatively small number of 
Communists in Spain are fighting against the rebels. 
Again, to say that, because of sixty Communists who 
came in from Russia, we now have a Godless Spain is 
to attribute to them such a measure of success as to 
make one wonder why the fighting continues. 

Something should be said about the facts. Prior 
to the establishment of the Spanish Republic in 1931, 
peasants, workers, doctors, lawyers, shopkeepers, and 
others were dominated by absentee landlords who 
owned sixty-seven percent of the land, by the army in 
which there was one general for every 150 men, and by 
a feudal Church which owned thirty percent of the 
total wealth of the nation, received an annual subsidy 
of ten million dollars from the state and, while respon- 
sible for the education of the people, allowed fifty per- 
cent of them to remain illiterate. Through peaceful 
evolution the Republic sought to remedy these con- 
ditions. The forces of reaction succeeded in briefly 
regaining political power, but were completely over- 
whelmed in the election of February, 1986. They then 
decided to resort to armed revolt against a duly elected 
government, and that is how the revolution started. 

Looking to Spain, Americans may see the natural 
fruition of a culture dominated by institutions devoted 
to the perpetuation of unenlightened discipline; looking 
to their own country, they may see the beginning of a 
similar culture, which, if it becomes dominant, must 
in time bear similar fruit. From all this they may 
take warning. 

Payson Miller. 


* * 


THAT BOTHERING LABOR RESOLUTION 


IME, in a recent issue, made the following com- 
ment on the resolution concerning the progress 
of labor which created so much discussion at 

the annual meeting of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation: “Only acrimony at the meeting was when 
a resolution was introduced expressing Unitarian 
satisfaction with the gaining power of U. S. labor. 
Ordinarily as liberal as any U. S. churchmen, the 
Unitarians voted down the resolution after many a 
delegate had argued that labor was not a proper con- 
cern of a religious convention.” 

This is exactly the type of misconstruction which 
many of the delegates at the annual meeting feared. 
The fact that a resolution, voicing approval of the 
recent gains of labor, was introduced and defeated, was 
all that the newspaper reporters were able to grasp. 

For the sake of the record, however, the facts of 
the situation should be clarified. In the first place, 
the original resolution which started the controversy 
was tabled by a considerable majority of delegates 
present because, in addition to rejoicing in the gains 
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of labor, it contained a note of admonition and warn- 
ing to labor. It was felt to be undesirable that such 
criticism should appear in a public resolution. In- 
 cidentally, it ought to be said that the resolution was 
_ introduced by an individual member of the Associa- 
tion, himself very sympathetic to labor, but that it 
had not had the careful study by a specially equipped 
group which it is hoped that all such resolutions may 
have in the future. The fact that the Association 
tabled this resolution for the reasons given by many 
speakers, both clerical and lay, is scarcely an indica- 
tion of opposition to labor. 

The second resolution, which was finally defeated 
by a vote of 449 to 305, owed its defeat very largely 
to the fact, not as stated in T7me that many dele- 
gates “argued that labor was not a proper concern of a 
religious convention,”’ but rather to the fact that the 
delegates present had not had an opportunity to study 
_ the resolution in advance, and consequently did not 

feel themselves competent to vote in its favor. 

Time is particularly in error when it says that 
many delegates took the position that labor was no 
concern of a religious organization. I have read 
carefully the verbatim reports of the entire discussion, 
and it is only by the widest construction that even one 
lay delegate could have been understood to say any- 
thing like it. His specific contention was not that the 
resolution was foreign to the Association’s activities, 
but that the delegates had had no opportunity for 
studying it before the meeting. 

It is very unfortunate that the press so misunder- 
stood the action taken. Such a misunderstanding is 
unfair to our churches and our ministers, as any read- 
ing of the record of this particular meeting or the total 
record of our fellowship shows. There is, however, in 
this misunderstanding a very specific lesson for us in 
regard to the conduct of our annual or other meetings. 
All resolutions should be sent in well ahead of the 
date of the meeting, should be studied by committees 
of the Association with special knowledge in the field, 
and should, before the meeting, be sent out to the 
churches for their study and action. If this procedure 
were followed, we should avoid the difficulties of am- 
biguous and misunderstood phraseology, and save the 
valuable time of the delegates, and in addition, no 
delegate could say he came to the meeting without in- 
formation of the matters to be discussed. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that the Association at the earliest 
practicable moment will establish a procedure which 
shall obviate any such misunderstanding as that 
which occurred in its last annual meeting. 

In conclusion, may we again reiterate a conviction, 
based on the discussion of the resolutions and, even 
more, on almost ten years’ intimate experience with 
our churches and their ministers, that any assumption 
that the action taken in May showed an indifference 
or hostility to the just demands of labor is absolutely 
false. From Channing, whose statements on labor 
were at the same meeting commended for study to all 
our churches, down to the present day, the sympathy 
of the great majority of Unitarians, clerical and lay, 
is with labor in its demands for justice and fair play. 
We may differ in regard to methods, but in principle 
we all agree that the laborer is not only worthy of his 
hire but that that hire should be adequate to maintain 


him and his family in a reasonable degree of comfort. 
Indeed, we even go further and for many years we 
have expressed, by resolution and in other and more 
effective ways, our conviction and belief in labor or- 
ganization and industrial democracy. 
Robert C. Dexter. 
* * 
THE SUBSTANCE OF CHRISTIANITY 


RTICLE I of the by-laws of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, as it has always been, and 
as it is to be in the new body of by-laws, says 

that the purpose of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion shall be “to diffuse the knowledge and promote 
the interests of pure religion which, in accordance 
with the teachings of Jesus, is summed up in love to 
God and love to man.” 

But Jesus did not formulate such a summary of 
religion. A few days before his death, when “a law- 
yer, trying him,” asked him which was “the great 
commandment in the law,’’ Jesus quoted from the Old 
Testament the two great commandments, and added, 
“On these two commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets.” He did not say that these two com- 
mandments summed up the whole of religion. 

In the gospel of Mark there is an interesting 
story of how he once went with his disciples into the 
town of Caesarea-Philippi, which was up toward 
snow-capped Hermon beyond his’ usual range of 
travel. It seems that he must have wanted to get 
away from the scene of his work and get a detached 
view of it, in order that he might understand his work 
and his life aright. On that journey he came to see 
himself as the expected Messiah of his people; and, as 
their Messiah, he saw that he must suffer and die. 
As for his disciples and followers, he told them: 
“Whosoever will save his life shall lose it; but whoso- 
ever shall lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s, 
the same shall save it.”” This saying of his is the one 
most often recorded in the gospels, six times in all, 
and we seem to have good reason for regarding it as 
the heart of Jesus’ teaching. 

A little further on in Mark we read that Jesus and 
his followers “were on the way going up to Jerusalem; 
and Jesus was going before them: and they were 
amazed; and as they followed, they were afraid.’’ So 
human and so natural. ‘And he took again the 
twelve and began to tell them the things that were 
to happen unto him.” 

The religion of such a man is more than two great 
commandments. The essence of Christianity includes 
not only Jesus’ teaching, but also his example. How 
we are to get the power and the grace to obey his 
command to follow him, is our great need. As Pro- 
fessor. Hocking of Harvard says, “It is not in any 
set of moral precepts, nor in any view of the trans- 
formation of instinct, that the essence of Christianity 
is to be found, but rather in its answer to the ques- 
tion, how is this transformation possible?” The 
Unitarian maxim of “salvation by character’’ does not 
help us a bit; it only begs the question of how to get 
the character. The way in which Jesus’ disciples got 
the power to follow him was the personal way, through 
living with him and knowing him. In human ex- 
perience this seems to be the only possible way. 

Franklin Zeiger. 
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OUR FORUM 


JUST SMILE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In his article entitled ‘In Praise of 
Laughter,’ published in The Christian 
Register, May 20, John M. Trout gives the 
opinion that the people of three hundred 
years ago were more given to laughter 
than those of our generation. It would 
seem, however, that everybody did not 
realize the benefits of laughter as we do in 
this day. I recall a passage in ‘‘Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son,” written 
less than two hundred years ago, which 
shows that he did not. I am not able to 
quote the exact words, but Chesterfield 
states with considerable pride that he him- 
self was never heard to laugh aloud since 
coming to man’s estate. A refined gentle- 
man never does more thansmile. Laughing 
is for low, ill-bred and ignorant people. 
It distorts the countenance and “above all, 
think of the unpleasant noise it makes!” 

Elizabeth Reader. 

San Diego, Calif. 

* * 


ANGEL SONG 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

During my three days in Boston at our 
May meetings my two investments, aside 
from a railway fare and a few meals, 
brought me strikingly similar returns, 
with a difference. My two investments 
were in a ticket to see the moving-picture 
of Kipling’s story, “Captains Courageous,” 
and in the book by Louis C. Cornish telling 
his story of the captains courageous of our 
Unitarian fellowship. 

That moving-picture of our fishers of 
the sea gave me two hours of exultant de- 
light, in the daring, the endurance, the good 
humor and the good companionship of the 
men who put their rugged strength to 
tiller and net and line. 

The difference I find in the yet more 
moving picture Cornish gives us of our 
fishers of men—to use the Master’s term— 
is that I have in it not two hours but a 
life-long reservoir of exultant delight, of 
good cheer, comradeship, contentment and 
glorious discontent with anything but still 
better to be done in days to come. 

I found in it the inmost meaning and ex- 
perience of my own sixty years in our 
Liberal ministry—in its dearest contacts, 
its widest purposes, its mutually-assisted 
gains and its mutually-consoled and com- 
forted losses. It’s a minister’s life-story, 
in all his happiest enterprise and best 
association, half the rich abundance of 
which I had overlooked or forgotten, and 
all of it brought to mind with a fullness 
of interpretation, an intimate under- 
standing and a great-hearted sympathy 
as inspiring as it is fascinating. For it 
thrills with the will to carry on and to go 
forward even as it unfolds the multiform 


evolution of our Unitarian fellowship to 
this our day. Its momentum is as won- 
derful as its remembering—and just as 
winning! Talk about the mythical swan- 
song of a finished career, an ended life! 
It’s the very opposite. It’s the angel-song, 
the advent-song of a Liberal ministry to 
humankind that is just at its best begin- 
ning and with its best and bravest work 
yet to be done! I’d like to lend my copy of 
Louis Cornish’s ‘‘Work and Dreams and 
the Wide Horizon”’ to every Unitarian we 
have, if one copy could but go round among 
so many! 
George Kent. 
N ew Orleans, La. 
* * 


PROTESTANTS, AWAKE! 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
The appearance of representatives of 
Roman Catholicism on a Unitarian plat- 
form at a public gathering is an anomaly. 
The Unitarian mind is free to accept or 
reject what is true or false. Not so with 
the Romanist, whose mind is sealed to the 
point where it can grasp nothing beyond 
the teachings of papal doctrine and preju- 
dice instilled in the mind from infancy. 
It would therefore seem a waste of time 
to invite exponents of papal doctrine to 
appear before any Protestant body. 
Roman Catholicism, or popery as it is 
sometimes called, is a bitter and irrecon- 
cilable enemy of Protestantism. All it 
lacks is the power to destroy what it calls 
its enemy. It is the more dangerous be- 
cause, being largely political and subtle in 
its methods, it parades under the cloak of 
the Christian religion. It is a cruel system, 
as was its prototype, the imperial Rome of 
the Caesars. In its present form it has no 
right claim to apostolic origin. 
Unfortunate as it may be, this system 
has obtained a foothold in our land, once 
dedicated to the principle of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. Enjoying the privileges 
bestowed by a free government, it has set 
out to make America papal. It has set up 
a system of parochial schools to teach its 
children to be ‘“‘good Catholics’? rather 
than independent, free-thinking Ameri- 
cans. It has invaded some of our Protes- 
tant colleges, where history is taught by 
papal instructors in history. In cities 
where it has political control it dominates 
public-school boards, which in turn ap- 
point many Romanists as teachers. Not 
only this, but of late it has become un- 
usually active in trying to secure public 
funds for support of its parochial schools, 
in open defiance of Constitutional pro- 
hibition. It uses freely a servile public 
press to extol popery. Its influence in 
city, state and nation is exerted to the ut- 
most in furthering its ends. Because of 
the inertness or stupidity of Protestants, 
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it is becoming more and more militant. 

It is time for Protestants to awake to a 
realization of the meaning of ‘Catholic 
Action.” If our country and its free in- 
stitutions are to remain free, as intended 
by the founders, it behooves Protestants 
to become active in upholding Protestant 
principles. Keep time-serving, pseudo- 
Protestants and Rome-controlled Catho- 
lics out of public office. Stand up for 
American principles of government as 
enunciated by the builders of this glorious 
Republic. Our Government was estab- 
lished on Protestant principles. It is our 
duty as Protestants to keep it so. 

William H. Price. 

Washington, D.C. 

* * 


A NEW PLAN FOR THE REGISTER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I was cheered by the letter from the 
New York ministers in your issue of June 
3 and your editorial request for comment. 
No one with a religious concern who looked 
at a graph of discontinued subscriptions 
during the last five years could be other 
than profoundly disturbed. 

I would like to endorse wholeheartedly 
the first point in your correspondents’ 
letter, namely, the need for specialized 
editorial service. If the paper is to be re- 
habilitated the very least it needs is such 
additional vision and service as would 
be supplied by an imaginative, full-time 
editor. Whether all this service should be 
given by one man or whether it should 
be shared among several men is perhaps 4 
point worth discussing. Are not Uni- 
tarians inclined to prefer a symphony 
to a prolonged recital by one performer, 
however brilliant? 

In presenting to the Commission of 
Appraisal a plan much too detailed to be 
offered here I visualized a Unitarian 
paper which would be second to no other 
religious weekly and which would be pro- 
duced by a few ministers who would 
each give some hours of work a week as 
extra-parochial service. Working on an 
established office schedule, their com- 
bined service would be the equivalent of 
that of a full-time editor, they would es- 
cape the limitations of a one-man editor- 
ship, and, meeting regularly as a board, 
their concentration of thought on the 
paper’s production and circulation could 
not fail to be fruitful in results. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 

Boston, Mass. 

* * 


UNABLE TO SUBSCRIBE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

My mother died five years ago, at the 
age of ninety-five. She took The Christian 
Register since before I can remember, as 
long as she lived. I am sorry that the de- 
pression has hit our family so hard that I 
have not been able to keep up her sub- 
scription. 

Francesca Boone. 
University, Va. 
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Student and College-Centers Work Considered 


A meeting devoted to student-work 
interests and college-centers work was 
held on Wednesday, May 26, at 4.30 p. m., 
at the Hale Chapel of the First Church in 
Boston, Mass., under the auspices of the 
National Unitarian Student Committee, 
the Alliance Committee on College Centers, 
and the Boston Unitarian Student Com- 
mittee. Rev. Everett M. Baker, part- 
time executive secretary of the national 
committee, presided. About seventy-five 
people, from al! parts of the country, com- 
prised the audience, and engaged in the 
subsequent discussion. 

The chief speaker was Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman. His subject was ‘Student 
Work in Maine under Regional Responsi- 
bility.”” The Maine Unitarian Association 
has an Executive Committee on Student 
Work which has been responsible for the 
maintaining of active work in three cen- 
ters, Orono and Bangor for the University 
of Maine and Waterville for Colby College. 
To this committee, to the local ministers 
and to the students belongs the credit for 
the work, said Mr. Fritchman. The work 
is still exploratory. The students are “‘the 
lost generation” religiously. Mr. Fritch- 
man said: ‘“‘Countless churches wash their 
hands of responsibility for youth once they 
have entrained for the college campus, 
yet these same churches decry the absence 
of the college graduate in the pews. The 
liberal church, with its acceptance of 
science, its respect for the historian’s re- 
vised readings of the past,.and its en- 
thusiasm for the social sciences, has an ad- 
vantage in reaching the college student. 
The college center has become a seminar 
where, in an atmosphere of freedom, the 
men and women from our dormitories may 
learn the strategies of peaceful social 
change.” 

The work at the University of Maine is 
divided between Orono, where Rev. W. 
Ellis Davies attracts to his church the 
students who live on the campus, and 
Bangor, where Mr. Fritchman ministers to 
the local students who commute to the 
University. Regular meetings are neces- 
sary. The programs must emphasize 
what the students are not getting else- 
where. The Bangor group discussed 
Spain and the Church, Family and Mar- 
riage, Party Platforms and Issues, the 
Supreme Court, Liberal Religion, Fine 
Arts, and Education in England, India and 
America. The Bangor group had a com- 
mittee on social action, and seventeen or 
eighteen members went to a senate hearing 
at Augusta in regard to compulsory mili- 
tary training. The Legislative Committee 
remarked on the intelligence of these pro- 
testing students. Twice the students were 
in charge of church services, once at Orono 
and once at Waterville, where the service 
was followed by an hour’s forum. A Re- 
treat was held at Mt. Desert Cabin one 
week-end, by the Northeastern Federation 


of Liberal Young People, to which went 
eighteen from the Ellsworth Y. P. R. U., 
the Bangor Y. P. R. U., and the two stu- 
dents groups. The speaker was Rev. D. 
Lothrop of the Boston Community Church. 

Mr. Davies’ group in Orono have dis- 
cussed ‘‘The Place of Liberal Religion in 
Modern Civilization.” Every Sunday 
evening they carry on two solid hours of 
discussion. This leads to personal con- 
sultations and Mr. Davies averages about 
six such consultations each week with in- 
dividuals who need help with their problem. 

In the discussion which followed the 
ministers from the Middle and the Far 
West said they felt that their problems 
differed from those of the East; that the 
passion for social justice is the religious 
expression of their students. 

During the afternoon meeting the work 
of the Boston Ministry to Students was 
presented by Forrest Davis of the Boston 
Student Council. He reported one thou- 
sand students reached, Sunday evening 


groups in six churches, with a paid student 
leader in each, eight Unity Clubs on the 
campuses, two successful All-Unity con- 
ferences, seven Town and Gown Club 
dances, and several student tours. 

Mr. Baker reported the year’s work of 
the National Committee, which has had 
the following high points: Billings lecturers 
in colleges, grants of financial aid to ten 
different college centers amounting to 
$244.85; consultation by Mr. Baker with 
the college-center ministers of the North- 
western Conference; and interdenomina- 
tional co-operation for the first time with 
the New England Student Movement in 
connection with their winter conference at 
Northfield, Mass. Mr. Baker was one of 
twelve preachers to visit Bowdoin College, 
each staying in a different fraternity house, 
and conducting a bull session on “‘An Ad- 
equate Christian Conception of God.” 
This session was attended by twenty or 
thirty men and lasted from 6.30 to 11.30. 
It seemed to be the feeling of all present 
that the problems are many, and the 
opportunity great. 


Celebration at Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


May 2 marked the fifteenth anniversary 
of the ministry of Rev. William Safford 
Jones at the South Church (Unitarian), 
Portsmouth, N. H. The anniversary was 
celebrated with a special service in the 
church. Special music was rendered by 
the choir, Mrs. Mary Whittier Priest, 
soloist, and Carroll H. Evans, organist. 

Mr. Jones took for his subject ‘‘The 
Stewardship of Faith,” and for his text 
St. Luke 16:2, “Give an account of thy 
stewardship.” He prefaced his sermon by 
saying that once before in the past thirty- 
two years he had celebrated a fifteenth 
anniversary, in 1920, when he was settled 
over the Channing Memorial Church in 
Newport, R. I. He was:dean of the clergy 
of the city of Newport when he was called 
to Portsmouth; he is now dean of the 
clergy of the city of Portsmouth. He called 
attention to the fact that he is only the 
third minister of the South Parish since 
the Civil War, only the sixth since the 
Revolutionary War, only the ninth since 
1714, a stretch of 223 years, with a con- 
tinuous ministry. In his sermon Mr. Jones 
said in part: “My work is based on the 
conception that man is essentially religious; 
that he is an heir of God, a joint-heir with 
Christ; that he is capable of responding to 
the highest and noblest calls to unselfish 
service and chivalrous action; that he is 
not a ruined but an incomplete being. 

“T hold that, no matter how trying the 
conditions under which we live, how hard 
and bitter it may be to endure poverty or 
to face disappointment and failure and 
defeat, or to experience loneliness and sep- 
aration and grief, we have within us and 
about us and above us a power which is 
always making for righteousness, a life 
which is forever interlocked with our life, 


a soul which is the guide and stay of all 
saints and all souls, a father of spirits on 
whose great heart we can pour out our 
hearts. In the midst of struggles within 
and trials without we can come through 
more than conquerors, overcoming the 
world as Jesus overcame it, by staking our 
lives on the eternal goodness. 

“In proportion as I have stressed these 
great truths in my teaching and preaching, 
my work has been of more than passing 
value, in proportion as I have failed to 
emphasize them clearly and positively my 
work has been like that which the wind 
passeth over and it is gone. . . . lam only 
a torch-bearer. The torch of truth has 
been handed on to me, and I must run 
with it swiftly and surely until in the provi- 
dence of God it comes time to pass it on 


to my successor, whoever he may be.’ 
* * 


PERSONALS 


Norman S. Dowd, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in Ottawa, Ont., Canada, 
who is also secretary-treasurer of the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labor, has been 
named as one of the advisers of the Cana- 
dian government delegation to the Inter- 
national Labor Conference to be held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, which opened on 
June 3. 


Ival McPeak, who is severing his official 
connection with the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League to give full time to his work with 
Greater Boston’s Community Fund as 
associate director of publicity, was tendered 
a dinner by the officers and staffs of the 
League and The Christian Register. Mr. 
McPeak was presented by his former as- 
sociates with an album of records of Wag- 
ner’s Ring Cycle. 
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PROTEST CAFFERY TO BRAZIL 


At a meeting of the Council of the 
Boston Branch of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice held on June 14, at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., it was 
agreed to write the following letter to 
President Roosevelt: 

“We learn that Jefferson Caffery, at 
present ambassador to Cuba, is being 
considered to represent the United States 
in Brazil. In our opinion such an appoint- 
ment would be unwise in the extreme. 
The past record of Mr. Caffery is not one 
to stimulate confidence in him as repre- 
sentative of our democratic ideals. Es- 
pecially does his record in Cuba in support 
of the Batista dictatorship with its abro- 
gation of civil liberties, dissolution of labor 
unions and rule by military force alone, 
together with his earlier record in Colombia 
where his appointment was followed by the 
‘Massacre of the Bahaneras,’ make his 
appointment to Brazil inadvisable, for 
his name has become throughout Latin 
America synonymous with dictatorship 
andterror. This feeling found expression in 
1936 when it was rumored that he would 
be appointed as ambassador to Mexico. 
Lombardo Toledano, the president of the 
Union of Mexican Workers, stated that, 
in the event of his appointment, a general 
strike of all Mexican workers would be 
called. 

“‘We wish to say that, whereas we are 
sympathetic to your Good Neighbor policy 
expressed in your speech at Buenos Aires 
on December 2, 1936, when you said that 
peace could be best achieved ‘through the 
strengthening of the processes of consti- 
tutional democratic government,’ and 
whereas we do not feel that. Mr. Caffery 
would forward this aim, we urge upon you 
and upon the State Department to con- 
sider someone for the Brazil ambassador- 
ship at this time who can be relied upon 
to put the Good Neighbor policy in prac- 


tice.” 
* * 


SHOALS GENERAL CONFERENCE 


The program of the 41st year of the 
General Conference at Star Island, which 
has just been issued, promises a most 
interesting and profitable week, July 31 
to August 7. The days are arranged so as 
to provide that ideal combination of in- 
tellectual stimulus, good entertainment 
and genuine recreation which make this 
week a perfect vacation. 

Miss Marian McCarthy of West Rox- 
bury has arranged an interesting and 
varied program of evening entertainment. 
Rev. Bradford Gale, minister of the First 
Church of Salem, Mass., will conduct the 
chapel services each morning. The gen- 
eral subject of the morning lectures is 
“Personal Religion.’”” The speaker on 
Monday morning, August 2, will be Dr. 
Berkeley B. Blake, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
He will be followed for the remainder of 
the week by Dr. Arnold H. Lewis of Hull, 
England. 
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The committee, in addition to Miss Mc- 
Carthy and Mr. Gale, comprises Miss 
Margaret Nichols, Hathorne, Mass., Carl 
B. Wetherell, Boston, and Rev. Roydon C. 
Leonard, chairman, North Easton, Mass. 
All reservations should be sent to Mr. 
Wetherell at 48 Boylston Street, Boston. 
For any information address Mr. Leonard 
at North Easton, Mass. 


* * 


NEW LEAGUE FIELD SECRETARY 


H. Weston Howe will begin work as 
field secretary of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League July 1. Mr. Howe has served as 
president of League chapters in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., and Hartford, 
Conn., as a national vice president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, and as 
president of the Metropolitan Federation 
of the Y. P. R. U. His mother, Mrs. 


Stella Weston Howe, two brothers, Hum- 
phrey B. and Allyn W., and a sister, Mrs. 
Katharin Howe Roberts, are all members 
of the First Parish, Unitarian, in Medford, 
Mass. His wife was the former Miss Anne 
Ardoom of Hackensack, N. J., who has 
served as vice president of the Metropoli- 
tan Federation of the Y. P. R. U., and 
who, like Mr. Howe, is an ‘‘old Shoaler.’’ 
Since his graduation from Harvard in 1922, 
Mr. Howe has been connected, first with 
the New York Telephone Company, and 
until recently with the Curtis Publishing 
Company. 
* + 

Max Eastman (translator of Trotsky’s 
“History of the Russian Revolution’’) 
says: 

“To my mind there is not a hope left 
for the classless society in present-day 
Russia. Inside of ten years, barring revo- 
lutionary changes, the Soviet Union bids 
fair to be as reactionary as any country 
which has emerged from feudalism.’’-— 
From postcard announcing sermon subject 
for May 30, at the Unitarian Church of 
Evanston, Ill., ‘‘Has Russia Abandoned 
Socialism?” 
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PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


A wedding formed a part of the Com- 
mencement exercises of the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry, held in the 
First Unitarian Church of Berkeley, Calif., 
on May 14. Two degrees were conferred 
on this occasion, that of Bachelor of Di- 
vinity, conferred upon Charles Evans 
Hahn, who had completed his course at 
the school, and the degree of Doctor of 
Saered Theology, conferred upon Rev. 
Robert Cummins, minister of the First 
Universalist Church (Throop Memorial) 
of Pasadena, Calif. 

At the close of the exercises, the wed- 
ding took place. The bride was Miss 
Virginia Celest Parker, of Riverside, Calif., 
and the groom was the graduating stu- 
dent, Mr. Hahn. President William S. 
Morgan officiated in the Commencement 
exercises and in the wedding ceremony, and 
delivered an address. The formal Com- 
mencement address was delivered by Dr. 
Cummins on ‘The High Prerogatives of 
the Free Church in a Totalitarian World.” 

The needs and the present condition of 
this school were emphasized by President 
Morgan in his address. 

“A very pressing need of our school at 
present is the establishment of a scholar- 
ship fund, to assist students who are pre- 
paring for the ministry. The ministry is 
not a remunerative profession. I trust 
donors to educational institutions may 
bear in mind the value of assisting worthy 
students for the ministry in their prepara- 
tion for their great calling. 

“TI am very pleased to announce at this 
time gifts to the general endowment fund 
of the school, estimated at over thirty 
thousand dollars. The greater part of this 
will come from the estate of the late Mrs. 
Abbie Grant Wendte. Another part will 
come from the estate of the late Rev. Her- 
bert Edgar Kellington of Los Angeles, who 
graduated from this school in 1911.” 

In the Commencement address, Dr. 
Cummins discussed the case of Dr. Doug- 
las Clyde Macintosh and denounced the 
Supreme Court decision in this case as 
bringing about “a most serious menace” 
to the liberty of a free people. 


Two Requirements 


For a Successful Vacation— 
Comfortable, quiet rooms 
and good meals — 


are yours at 


The Whitney Homestead 


MARY LOUISE HAWKINS, Manager 
Massachusetts 


Stow -=i- «s- «:- 


y 
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Churches Hold Annual Meetings 


Brewster, Mass.—The annual meeting 
of the First Parish in Brewster, organized 
Oct. 6, 1700, was held Monday, May 
10. Written reports were read by the 


clerk, treasurer, auditor, church school, 


Women’s Alliance and minister. Rev. 
Carl Georg Horst reported having of- 
ficiated at thirteen funerals, seven baptisms 
and two marriages. Four members joined 
the church. Three members were elected 
to serve on the parish committee for three 
years: Captain Francis H. Perry, John E. 
Brier, Herbert W. Doane; and one to 
serve one year: Edward R. Jackson. James 
B. McGregor was elected auditor. Owing 
to the many summer visitors on Cape Cod 
the church maintains regular services 
throughout the summer. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—At the annual 
meeting of the First Unitarian Church in 


April, Charles E. Kilgour and H. Hilman . 


Smith were elected to the board to take 
the places of Walter H. McAllister and 
Bleecker Marquette, whose terms ex- 
pired. At the reorganization of the board, 
James A. Culbertson was elected presi- 
dent and Mrs. Cherrington L. Fisher 
secretary. In the year, the church had 
its sixty-fourth annual fair and supper. 
The Katherine T. Thayer Alliance had 
an active year under the presidency of 
Mrs. Merton W. Willmore. The subject 


' for the program was “Current Trends in 


Sociology, Religion and Education.” Mrs. 
Lloyd A. Wiederstein is the incoming 
president. The Tuesday Club meets once 
each month in the afternoon without a set 
program, a speaker discussing current 
matters of interest as they arise. Mrs. 
Oscar Behrman succeeds Mrs. Bleecker 
Marquette as president. The chapter of 


the Laymen’s League meets at dinner once 


each month, averaging sixty-four for the 
year. A speaker on some local issue pre- 
cedes the regular address, which is fol- 
lowed by discussion. This year speakers 
shave been drawn from the University of 
Illinois, University of Cincinnati, Antioch 
College, and the University School. The 
Community Chest executive spoke on con- 
ditions in Europe and the editor of ‘‘Rail- 
way Clerk’ on railway unions as a labora- 
tory of democracy. The Laymen’s Sun- 
-day addresses were published, one by the 
president, Charles E. Kilgour, on his reac- 
tion as a new member, and Gerrit Sykes 
on his fifty yearsin the church. John T. R. 
_Andrews is the new president. The Stan- 
wood Club meets on Sunday evening every 
two weeks for supper, drawing on their 
friends at the University who are enrolled 
with the Student Speakers’ Bureau. The 
regular events of the year have been ob- 


served: the Christmas party with pageant; 


the May breakfast, served after church 
‘service, with the secretary of the Western 
‘Conference as the annual visiting speaker. 


“The remaining events of the year are: the 


Alliance annual party, the Creative Arts 
Exhibit of work done in the arts by the 
constituency of the church, and the tri- 
state meeting of the churches at Brown 
County State Park, Indiana, June 26-27, 
which closes the events of the year. 


Ridgewood, N. J.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Society, held May 6, 
1937, the following officers were re-elected 
for the coming year: President, Charles 
T. Greene; secretary, Ruland Anderson; 
treasurer, E. Milton Lilly. Trustees for 
two years were elected as follows: Harry 
L. Hershey, George C. Porter. 


* * 


ALLIANCE WEEK AT ROWE CAMP 


Alliance women from near and far are 
all welcome at Rowe Camp during Alliance 
Week, which comes this year July 5-9. 
Rowe lies to the north of the Mohawk 
Trail in Franklin County. A good road 
branches off near the Charlemont bridge 
and leads up to Zoar on the railroad, then 
four miles beyond into the hill country. 

The morning conferences are held in the 
beautiful memorial church in the village, 
and will be led this year by Mrs. R. C. 
Leonard of North Easton, Mass. Her 
topic is ‘“A New Day for the Church.” On 
Tuesday morning she will discuss ‘‘The 
World’s Need of Religion,’’ on Wednes- 
day “The Great Design,” on Thursday 
“The Alliance Faces the Challenge.” <A 
sunset service is held each evening on the 
porch of Bonnie Blink Cottage, led by some 
camper. Afternoons are free for rest and 
relaxation, hiking and auto trips to near- 
by places of interest. 

Reservations should be sent soon to the 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
arrangements, Miss Harriet R. Pease, 62 
Avon Place, Springfield, Mass., who will 
be glad to answer inquiries as to what 
camping outfit should be brought. 


* * 


For he dreamed beneath the moon, 
And he slept beneath the sun, 
And he lived a life of ‘‘Going to do,’’— 
And he died with nothing done. 
From The Cleveland Unitarian. 


A Wonderful Photograph of 


Col. Robert G. Ingersoll 


Reproduced on Heavy Egg Shell Gloss Stock, com 


plete with mat and facsimile of his signature, ready for 
framing. Sent on receipt of price. $1.00 


J. 0. HOGG, JR., 10609 Drew St., Chicago, Ill 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Rob- 
inson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m., Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Church 
open week days 9a.m.to 5 p.m. Saturdays 9 a.m. 
to 12 noon. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P.S. T., Station KECA, 14380 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1870 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel werthy of patronage. 
Tt renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘Ibotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


=I 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1831 Pice to She chutch and clergy Wal 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Pleasantries 

It develops that European Powers re- 
fuse to halt the Spanish contest because 
each thinks it is backing the winner.— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

* * 

New York co-eds intend to marry “‘men 
of brains, character, adequate incomes and 
nice sense of humor.” It smacks a little 
of bigamy.—Troy (N. Y.) Record. 

* * 


In spite of every criticism, the Wagner 
Act seems to work perfectly if the parties 
are the type who could get along without 
a Wagner Act.—H. V. Wade in Detroit 
News. 

* * 

Germans have been exhorted to chew 
their food longer for the sake of national 
economy. What if you’re trying to man- 
age a hot potato?—Portland (Me.) Evening 
Express. 

* * 

Father: ‘“‘Mary, just suppose your 
mother and I got a divorce. Which one of 
us would you come to live with?” 

Mary: ‘‘Whichever one got the auto.”’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Mussolini wants to make Italy self- 
sufficient. No country, we mention as we 
breeze by, is ever going to be as self- 
sufficient as Benito —W. C. S. in Chicago 
Daily Tribune. 

* * 

Mussolini has barred reporters from 
Italy, but there won’t be any gasps of 
astonishment until the world hears he has 
banned photographers.— H. I. Phillips in 
Newark Evening News. 

* * 

It was Mary Jane’s first day at school 
and the teacher was asking some ques- 
tions for the records: 

Teacher: ‘‘Are you the oldest in your 
family?” 

Child: ‘‘No, Mother is quite a bit older 
than I am.’’—Windsor Star. 

* * 

Sammy was not prone to overexertion 
in the classroom. Therefore his mother 
was both surprised and pleased when he 
came home with the announcement: “I 
got a hundred this morning.” 

“That’s lovely, dear,” she said as she 
kissed the boy tenderly. ‘‘What was it 
in?”’ she asked. 

“Fifty in composition and fifty in 
grammar.”’—Exchange. 
* + 

The village fire-engine was careening 
toward a small hamlet. Suddenly a hefty 
housewife left a group of her cronies and, 
dashing into the middle of the road, waved 
her arms frantically in front of the oncom- 
ing engine. The driver pulled up with a 
jerk. 

‘“‘Where’s the fire?”’ he shouted. 

“Well, that takes the cake,” retorted 
the woman. ‘‘That’s what we all want to 
know.’’—Two Bells. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Rekigsous, Educatronal, Soctal and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Associatio 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 

Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-Prestdent. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three cther Theological Schools 


For particulars, write 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Introducing 
The Register 


The 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


CAPITAL — LABOR 


On the basis of comments and criticisms re- 
ceived on the Partnership ballots, our next 
partnership project will be revised or modi- 
fied. Please vote, comment and send in your 
ballot promptly. Additional ballots for group 
or individual study will be sent on request. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. -- CAPitol 1230 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


College and cultural courses for girls. 


Development of indivi cter. 
Friendly atmosphere. Outdoor sports. 
Five-day and day pupils. 

All college Faculty 


LUCY, BELLIS ALLEN Principal 
Telephone 0131 WES t Newton, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 
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